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COMMENTARY 


War AND Peace. Last year’s Semaine Sociale, held at Pau, 
took for its subject the conflicts that divide the contemporary 
world. The published proceedings reveal the authoritative level 
of the discussion at what has become by this the most influential 
of all such Catholic gatherings. In view of an article in this issue 
of BLackrriars on the morality of modern war, the attention of 
our readers may be directed in particular to contributions by 
Father Delos, 0.P. (on “The Sociology of Modern War’) and by 
Father Ducattillon, 0.P. (on “The Morality of the Means used in 
Modern War’). 

For Father Delos, war is an anachronism: and the imperative 
need now is not so much to insist on the conditions which 
moralists have devised for a ‘just’ war as on the positive obliga- 
tions of peace. The organizations of an international society, 
however imperfect, have imposed new perspectives, and ‘to 
return to the priority of the positive solian of constructing 
peace is to return to the Christian tradition: in which men and 
peoples are the makers of an order whose end is peace, and they 
are the engineers of its realization’. Furthermore, war has lost its 
sociological function: it is no longer even a practicable instrument 
of policy. And it is important that the moral aspects of war 
should not be isolated from its totality: war isnot merely immoral, 
it is superfluous. We have already entered an epoch that is very 
different from that which could regard war as a possible means 
of achieving international order and hence as possibly just. In a 
new situation new criteria must be found, and man’s genius 
must be devoted to ‘peace in progress’ even more ardently than 
it is to the successful prosecution of a war. 

Father Ducattillon has little difficulty in showing how com- 
pletely the nature of total war conflicts with the traditional 
conditions for a ‘just’ conflict of arms between nations. ‘It is 
certain that war, on account of the means that it must inevitably 
use and which have become essential to it, is no longer fit to 
achieve, in the service of justice and peace, the function which 
might in the past have rendered it justifiable.’ But there remains 
the dilemma of defence against unjustifiable aggression, and here 
one has to recall the present Pope’s warning (Christmas message, 
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1948) that ‘there are goods which are of such importance for the 
human community that their defence against unjust aggression is 
undoubtedly fully justified’. Such a defence is not war properly 
so-called, but the tragedy is that it can scarcely be undertaken 
without recourse to means which go beyond the mere repelling 
of aggression. It remains true that, however grievous our present 
injustices may seem, few conceivable causes could justify the 
unleashing of the inherent evils of a modern war. The words of 
the Pope, uttered in the midst of the last war, are a terrible 
reminder of what a conflict between nations really means. ‘If 
ever a generation has known in the depths of its being the cry, 
“War to war’, it is certainly our own. It has passed through a sea 
of tears such as perhaps no other time has known: it has lived 
through such uns ble atrocities that the recollection of so 
many horrors will remain imprinted in its memory and in the 
very depths of its soul as the image of a hell whose gates anyone 
with any feeling of humanity would wish to close forever.’ 

It is not enough, then, to condemn the means of modern war. 
The Christian attitude must be the positive one of working for 
the establishment of peace through the instruments of inter- 
national organization, which, however inadequate they may be, 
at least exist, and which demand the support, and not the cynical 
suspicion, of all who believe that war is both evil and unnecessary. 


Tue Heresy or Ractarism. Among the causes of division in the 
world the spurious theory of racialism is one of the most iniqui- 
tous. For the special iniquity of discrimination against a people or 
a group on grounds of colour or genetic origin is that it Ieee the 
essential brotherhood of men in Christ. ungsco has recently 
turned its attention to the problems of race as a cause of conflict, 
and Father Yves Congar, 0.P., in the first of a series of pamphlets 
published by ungsco, has reaffirmed the unchanging Christian 
tradition of the equal dignity of all mankind. ‘It is because there is 
but one God, in whose image all have been fashioned, one Father 
whose children we all likewise are, that all men are brothers, in a 
way that no created power can destroy.’ 

Racial discrimination is an evil which, unlike other causes of 
conflict, the individual can do much to eliminate. Few are the 
countries, such as South Africa, in which discrimination has the 
sanction of the law. Elsewhere, prejudice and the senseless habit 
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of mind which considers the accident of colour to confer ‘inferi- 


ority’ are often at work at the local level which the ordinary 
citizen can affect. This is particularly true of America, where the 
constitutional safeguards of negro rights are so often belied by 
local injustice. And American appeals that European nations 
should settle their differences sometimes seem to come with little 
grace from a country in which a minority still suffers so much 
from racial discrimination. In South Africa the problem is graver, 
and Father Congar does well to quote from the 1952 Pastoral 
Letter of the South African bishops, with its unequivocal con- 
demnation of the deprivation of human rights on the grounds of 
racial origin. The record of the Church in this matter should be 
better known, and it is good to see, for instance, that historians 
are increasingly acknowledging the influence of Catholic moralists 
such as Vitoria and Las Casas on the treatment of the native 
populations of South America by the Spanish conquerors. What- 
ever may have been the excesses of individuals, the principles of 
the Church were—and are—consistent in condemning any theory 
or legislation which seeks to discriminate against any people 
whatsoever because of their origin or colour. 

For the Church’s missionary work the question is of paramount 
importance, and it may be that future generations will look back 
on the courageous and consistent defence of the equality of men 
in the sight of God as the principal Catholic achievement of this 
century. In this, as in so much else besides, the Church is increas- 
ingly left with the defence of essential human liberties, and many 
even beyond her allegiance are glad to acknowledge that this is 
no matter of partisan advantage but rather the simple proof of her 
function in the world. She can speak without hesitation of the 
brotherhood of man because she is the mediator on earth of the 


fatherhood of God. 


[Norte: Guerre et Paix; De La Coexistence des Blocs 4 une Communauté Internationale. 
40e Semaine Sociale de France, 1953. (La Chronique Sociale de France, 16 Rue du Plat, 
Lyon 2; 995 Francs.) 

The Catholic Church and the Race Question. By Father Yves M.-]. Congar, 0.P. (UNESCO; 
obtainable from H. M. Stationery Office, 2s.)] 
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SECOND THOUGHTS ON THE PRIEST-WORKERS 


JouN Fitzsimons 


spread attention as the affair of the priest-workers in France. 

The various phases of the negotiations between the French 
Hierarchy and the Vatican were widely reported in the English 
press; in one week the matter was discussed in a leader in the 
Manchester Guardian, in an article in the New Statesman and in a 
talk on the Third Programme. Some commentators seemed to see 
in it an attempt by the Church in France to revolt against the 
dominance of the Vatican, on the principle that if you scratch a 
French bishop you find a Gallican; others seemed to feel that the 
episode revealed the Church (in France as elsewhere) in its true 
colours as anti-worker; others yet again insinuated that a halt 
had to be called to the desertions that were taking place from the 
ranks of the priest-workers to the Communists. Yet to appreciate 
the recent decisions of the French bishops, the priest-workers must 
be seen in the context of the whole problem of the Church and 
the workers in France, and of the mid we apostolate which existed 
long before the experiment of the priest-workers was begun. In 
other words, the directives issued by the Assembly of Cardinals 
and Archbishops to the leaders of worker Catholic Action in 
October are as significant as the new instructions regarding the 
position of priest-workers. 

The picture is falsified unless the priest-worker is seen as part 
of the whole worker apostolate and that against the background 
of the growth of social Catholicism in France. Broadly speaking, 
one may say that for the hundred and thirty years from the 
French Revolution up to the end of the First World War the 
Church in France was coming to terms with the Republic, with 
the rise of the bourgeoisie. The nostalgia for the ancien régime, for 
the union of throne and altar, died very hard, and it needed all the 
authority of Leo XIII to make the traditional French Catholic 
realise that such a confusion of spiritual and temporal positions 
was not merely bad history but also impossible theology. That 
such a spirit was not altogether exorcized was shown by the 
unhappy episode of Action Francaise, condemned in petto by Pius X 


I: recent times no Catholic subject has attracted such wide- 
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and actually by Pius XI. Energies had been harnessed and forces 
deployed in the nineteenth century not to confront the new 
‘ohemid civilization that was coming into being but in a desperate 
attempt to turn back the clock. The result was that the proletarian 
revolution was well under way before most of the Catholics in 
France had come to terms with the previous revolution. By that 
time the breach between the workers and the Church was almost 
complete. In this new feudal society the aristocrats were the 
employers, many of them Catholics, and once again in the eyes of 
the oppressed the Church was identified with ‘them’. The new 
sacred union between Church and Big Business was so much taken 
for granted by the latter that when Bishop Liénart of Lille took 
the side of the workers in a dispute with an employers’ association 
in 1928, referred the matter to Rome and gained a decision in 
favour of the workers, he was ostracized by the employers of 
Lille, Roubaix and Tourcoing. Significantly, although Lille is a 
suffragan see, Pius XI gave him the red hat at the next consistory. 
The breach between the majority of workers and the Church was 
symbolized by the existence of the Christian Trade Union, the 
C.F.T.C., and the larger membership of the Socialist, anti- 
clerical and materialist Union, the C.G.T. 

When in 1927 the J.0.C. began in France it was hailed by Pius 
XI as the answer to the scandal of the nineteenth century: young 
workers were themselves to be the apostles who would strive to 
bring the masses back to Christ. In fact a missionary approach, 
with the missioners belonging to the masses, was the only possible 
method to try and christianize the workers’ environment and 
convert the proletariat: the leaven had to be in the lump. The 
years that passed from the beginnings with a group of seven in the 
Paris suburb of Clichy to the vast congress in the Parc des Princes 
in 1936 showed steady growth and influence—at least among 
working youth. The problem of the adult worker remained. 

Cardinal Suhard, much exercised by the millions who were 
still untouched by the Church, commissioned in 1943 two Jocist 
chaplains, Fathers Godin and Daniel, to prepare a report on the 
relations between the Church and the pa anata The report, 
accepted by the Cardinal and published under his authority, was 
the now famous France, Pays de Mission? The authors, while still 
believing in the methods of Catholic Action, felt that they were 
not enough to make an impact on the ten million persons in 
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France who were to all intents and purposes heathens. The whole 
Church, they suggested, should be put on a missionary basis and 
there should be special priest missionaries. The Cardinal was con- 
vinced of this and wrote in his diary: ‘For this “missionary Catho- 
lic Action” we need dedicated and convinced priests, priests of 
supreme value—saints. God will not make this a fruitful work 
unless faithful and responsible priests are employed. The action 
of the priest is of first importance here: “to be a missionary to 
pagan people”. The need thus arises that he be specially applied to 
this work outside the Christian community: hence, a special 
missionary of Christ, wise, apostolic, prepared to reconcile two 
worlds.’ In 1942, a year previous to this report, a seminary had 
been opened at Lisieux to train priests who would specialize in 
the apostolate of conversion in the home missions, i.e. for the 
Mission de France. Cardinal Suhard decided to set up the Mission 
de Paris, which would be directed towards the proletariat of Paris. 
The Mission de Paris was launched in January 1944 after a month 
of prayer and study at the Lisieux seminary, in which Father 
Godin played a large part. Other bishops followed suit until there 
were more than a dozen industrial centres throughout France 
which had their priest-workers. At the same time students who 
were training for the Mission de France spent part of their time 
working in mines, factories and workshops in preparation for 
their future apostolate. 

From the outset it was recognized that this was an experiment, 
but that the circumstances were such that the calculated risk had 
to be taken. While remaining priests they had to identify them- 
selves with the aspirations, with the problems and struggles of the 
workers. This was the only way in which Christianity could be 
inserted in a world that was closed to Christ. The most obvious 
danger was that the identification would become too great, and 
that where there seemed to be a conflict of loyalties the priest 
might opt for temporal advantage rather than for spiritual 
obedience. This experiment began at a time when there was good 
will for, even collaboration with, the Communists as an aftermath 
of the joint fight that Christians and Communists had waged in 
the Resistance. It was the period too when the adult movement of 
worker Catholic Action was developing, from the old and 
unsatisfactory L.O.C. (Ligue Ouvriére Chrétienne) formula to the 
new post-war M.P.F. (Mouvement Populaire des Familles). Shortly 
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after the break-up of the Communist-Christian Democrat alliance 
in 1947 the Communists went over to the offensive, and this 
presented a cruel dilemma for many militants in the worker 
- Sconce EW it was obvious that the leadership of the working 
class was in the hands of the Communists. If the lay apostle, or the 
priest-worker, wished to identify himself with the workers, still 
more with what seemed to be the current ideologies of the 
workers’ revolution, how far could he go along with the Com- 
munists? This was no abstract question, for it cropped up in the 
daily instances of the workers’ life. Should he belong to the C.G.T. 
which was largely Communist dominated? Should he join in 
demonstrations or sign petitions for peace which were Com- 
munist inspired? If he did he would seem to be following the 
Communist party line, if he did not he was cutting himself off 
from the very people whom he hoped to infuse with the spirit of 
the gospel of Christ. Or again, what should he do when most of 
his Elise workers were going on strike at the instigation of the 
C.G.T.? The first, abortive and short-lived, attempt to resolve 
this dilemma was the movement of the Chrétiens progressistes—an 
avant-garde which was so far ahead of the general body of the 
forces that it lost contact with them altogether. The same dilemma 
caused a division in the M.P.F. Some of the leaders of this move- 
ment came to the conclusion that in order to be effective they 
would have to involve themselves, and their movement, so much 
in temporal matters that they could no longer remain part of 
official mandated Catholic Action. So, in technical language, they 
returned their mandate to the Hierarchy, ceased to be part of the 
official lay apostolate of the Church and became the M.L.P. 
(Mouvement pour la Libération du Peuple). The bishops then set up 
Action Catholique Ouvriére whose function is to provide for the 
spiritual and apostolic training of worker apostles in the Trade 
Unions, in M.L.P. and in political parties. Finally, to complete 
a necessarily over-simplified picture, the doctrinal, intellectual and 
ideological inspiration for many of the left-wing Catholic indi- 
viduals and groups, came from an organization called “Jeunesse de 
l Eglise’, led by the Dominican Father Montuclard. The leading 
idea of this group, expressed in a regular series of booklets, was 
that we are living in a period between two eras of history. This is 
an age of transition and of waiting, ‘the age of John the Baptist’. 
The role of the Church and of the apostle is to help on the change 
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at the temporal level, in effect to support the proletarian revolu- 
tion, and await the crystallization of a new civilization before 
attempting the work of evangelization. The old world must pass 
away, with our assistance, before the work of christianization 
begins. 

This then is the background to the ten years of the apostolate 
of the priest-workers. Despite efforts on both sides, it was inevit- 
able that there should be friction between them and the established 
order of things in the Church. It must be said that in all cases the 
choice of priests made by the bishops for this most delicate work 
was not always wise. Some priests were appointed by their 
bishops to this work because they did not fit in anywhere else. In 
other cases priests were appointed who had been active in the 
Resistance, and who carried over their maquis mentality to their 
activity as priest-workers. There were others who had not been 
in the Resistance, who wished they had been and in compensation 
tried to make their apostolate into a form of resistance movement. 
Others who felt that the existing workers’ movements were not 
progressive enough attempted to lead their members further to 
the left. I myself eighteen months ago was present when a 
diocesan chaplain of the J.O.C. told his Archbishop quite frankly 
that if the influence of the priest-workers on his Jocist leaders did 
not cease, he would be forced to resign. 

Further difficulties were created by the excursions of the priest- 
workers into political and Trade Union matters. A great deal of 
publicity was given to the two priests who were arrested at the 
time of the Ridgway demonstrations in Paris in May 1952. But 
the position was never made clear in the foreign press. First, the 
were not priest-workers. They were assistant priests in the ib 
of Petit-Colombes who worked in secular jobs. They took part 
in the demonstration, but were arrested afterwards when he 
were attending to a man who had been beaten up by the police. 
They were taken to the police station and were there beaten up 
by the police, who knew they were priests. They protested pub- 
licly in an open letter to the Prefect of Paris, and Cardinal Feltin 
while remaining discreetly silent about their part in the demon- 
stration supported their protest about the unwarranted brutality 
of the police. entails priest-workers have been delegates of 
the C.G.T., causing embarrassment to Catholics. An official of 
the Catholic union, the C.F.T.C., was nonplussed to find that his 
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opposite number—advocating a very different line of action—at 
an arbitration conference was a priest. Pictures of priest-workers 
as delegates of the C.G.T. on the front pages of L’ Humanité have 
not made the situation any easier. This has brought about a 
double confusion: a confusion of the spiritual and the temporal in 
the work ofa priest, and a confusion arising from yielding to what 
Cardinal Saliége has called ‘the temptation to believe that his 
essential function is to take the place of a lay leader in the workers’ 
fight’. A new form of clericalism, i.e. the invasion of the sphere 
proper to the layman by the priest, was in danger of appearing, 
and this not in ecclesiastical matters but in secular affairs. Twice 
last year priests attached to the Mission de Paris have publicly 
attacked the leaders of the C.F.T.C., speaking not as priests but as 
trade unionists. 

Perhaps the most disturbing factor of all was the attempt to 
construct an ideological and theological background to justify 
even more extreme positions being taken up by the priest-workers 
and their followers. The group led by Father Montuclard had 
been the spearhead of this attempt, and the last two years had seen 
a progressive condemnation by the Church of their views. Their 
argument can be reduced to three heads: (i) the only philosophy 
which is immanent in the workers’ movement is Marxism; (ii) a 
distinction must be made between Marxist morality and its 
atheism—the former can be accepted, even the latter can contri- 
bute to human progress; (iii) a clear distinction must be drawn 
between the Catholic faith and temporal action. Marxism is the 
science of the liberation of the proletariat, and as such does not 
conflict with the faith. This view was set out in a publication of 
Jeunesse de [Eglise entitled ‘Les événements et la foi’ which while 
containing many true insights upheld the two-phase idea of social 
reform. In February 1952 the Council of Vigilance of the Arch- 
diocese of Paris protested against these views. In October 1952 
the Assembly of Cardinals and Archbishops denounced the doc- 
trinal errors of Jeunesse de l'Eglise, especially those concerning the 
mission of the Church. In March 1953 the book ‘Les événements et 
la foi’ was placed on the Index by the Holy Office. In October 1953 
the Assembly of Cardinals and Archbishops condemned the 
movement Jeunesse de l’Eglise for ‘persisting in a spirit of system- 
atic denigration of the Church and for its intolerable pretensions 
to reform the Church without the Hierarchy’, and for ‘wishing to 
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remain faithful to the Church even while resisting it’. While 
it would be erroneous to suggest any close association between 
the priest-workers and the doctrinal errors of Jeunesse de l’Eglise, 
it is nevertheless true that many of their defenders—their worst 
enemies, their friends—did use just such arguments as these. For 
instance the fortnightly Quinzaine published an article on May 1, 
1953, justifying the complete commitment of priest-workers to 
temporal action on the score that the workers’ world must be 
considered as ‘a complete human reality’, like a nation. And so 
it should have its own Church—differing from the existing 
bourgeois church, carrying over none of its traditions which are 
foreign to the workers’ world. The priest-workers would create 
new communities round them which would be as authentically 
worker as the Church in Ireland is Irish and in France is French. 
Not all the French bishops had the same sympathy or convic- 
tion regarding these new missionary enterprises as Cardi 
Suhard. The seminary which had begun with such high hopes 
at Lisieux was transferred, after a long search for a welcome, to 
Limoges. The irony did not escape those who appreciated the 
idiomatic significance of ‘being sent to Limoges’. Moreover, it is 
not unfair to say that there were some bishops who were as 
reactionary as Quinzaine was progressive. Errors, false positions, 
even losses which were part of the calculated risk undertaken by 
Cardinal Suhard were misunderstood or exaggerated. The 
situation which faced the Hierarchy in France was most difficult, 
because the priest-workers and their followers were being held 
up as the real apostolate to the working class in opposition to the 
official A.C.O. The division was becoming greater every day, 
to the sorrow of those who were oppressed by the problem of the 
pagan proletariat, and to the joy of the enemies of the Church. 
The first move came after the Assembly of the Cardinals and 
Archbishops held in mid-October 1953. It was a statement from 
them to the leaders of the A.C.O. reaffirming their confidence 
in the lay apostolate, renewing the mandate of A.C.O. for the 
evangelization of the workers’ world, and calling on all a! 
engaged in this work, whether parochially or extraparochially, 
to exercise their ministry in a spirit of collaboration and of unity 
with A.C.O. The meaning of this was clear, as was their warning 
to the leaders not to allow themselves to be led astray by those 
who wished to bind the Church to a particular political or 
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economic regime. They also issued a warning against those who 
presumed to put a political interpretation on the doctrine or 
action of the Church, and against the grave error of trying to 
make a distinction between the visible and hierarchical Church 
and the Church as the community of salvation. 

The next move came from Rome. First, the Mission de Paris 
was instructed not to recruit further members, and the seminary 
at Limoges was ordered not to open after the summer vacation. 
(This was subsequently amended to allow the fifth-year students 
to finish their course.) Then in September came the letter from 
Cardinal Pizzardo, Cardinal Prefect of the Sacred Congregation 
of Seminaries, to all the archbishops and bishops of France for- 
bidding seminarists to work in factories, mines, etc. This con- 
cerned chiefly the students of Limoges, and was followed by 
a request from the Papal Nuncio, Mgr Marella, to bishops and 
religious superiors to recall their priests who were engaged as 
priest-workers. In October the whole matter was discussed at 
the meeting of Cardinals and Archbishops, and a most exceptional 
course was agreed: that Cardinals Liénart, Gerlier and Feltin 
should go to Rome to represent to the Roman authorities and to 
the Holy Father himself the views of the French bishops regarding 
the continuance of the apostolate of the priest-workers. On their 
return they issued a statement, on November 14th, that ‘despite 
the coheshend difficulties and the dangers inherent in this aposto- 
late, the Church definitely does not wish to abandon at any price 
her efforts for the evangelization of the working masses who are 
so sadly dechristianized’. But the statement continued that ‘ten 
years of experiment with the priest-workers show that they 
cannot continue as they are at present. Nevertheless, as the 
Church is anxious to preserve the contact she has made with the 
workers’ world through the pioneers of this apostolate, she is 
most willing that priests who have given sufficient proof of their 
qualities should continue their priestly apostolate in the workers’ 
environment.’ Certain conditions, five in all, are then laid down. 
They concern choice by the bishop and special training, no 
commitments which would involve responsibility in Trade 
Unions and the like, the necessity of living either in a presbytery 
or at least in a community of priests, and that their work, in 
factory or elsewhere, should merely be part-time. 

Most of the facts cited here have been presented to show why 
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it was inevitable that some action would have to be taken by the 
ecclesiastical authorities. Hence it appears like the debit side 
of a balance sheet. To set forth the credit side would require an 
article twice as long, and then one could add that the good 
wrought by the priest-workers is incalculable, for it is hidden in 
the souls oft all those they have reclaimed for the Church. Perhaps 
more important still, a ta the fruits in the form of conversions 
have not yet appeared, there is a new attitude to the Church. The 
average Socialist militant may still shake his head over les curés, 
but now he knows a priest, a priest who maybe has worked beside 
him on the bench, a priest who knows his cares and his pre- 
occupations from the inside. He is experiencing Christ, the 
charity of Christ, in that priest. The determination of the Church 
to continue the apostolate of the priest-worker is sufficient proof 
that, on balance, their contribution to the missionary work of the 
Church in France is necessary. Cardinal Suhard’s words in his 
spiritual diary are still valid and still true: “The Mission of Paris 
is a great work, not only for what it can immediately accomplish, 
but because it provides the principle of a victorious apostolate 
in areas outside the Church’s influence. It must succeed; otherwise 
there will be a relapse harmful to the present and to the future 
which it conditions; and this is a particularly grave epoch in the 
history of the world. Present opportunities will perhaps never 
come back.’ 
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WAR IN TRADITION AND TODAY 


CONRAD PEPLER, O.P. 


taught that five main conditions must be fulfilled before 

a war may be entered into with justice and therefore 
graciously. These conditions are that the war has to be under- 
taken ne as a last resort when all other methods of retaining 
or achieving peace have failed; that there are serious prospects 
of success; that the war must be waged only for a grave and just 
cause proportionate to the evils of war; that it must be declared 
and prosecuted only by the legitimate authority; and that the 
vin prosecution of the war be guided by the right intention. 
There is no need to discuss this tradition; it is sufficiently well- 
known and in certain circles has been discussed at such length as 
to become wholly complex and unreal. What is urgently needed 
is an objective view of the application of the principles involved 
in this tradition to the modern scene of international strife; in 
other words, we need to discover the full stream of Christian 
life and thought as it meets the ocean of the present at this point. 
Tradition teaches—and we will accept it without argument— 
that war may be undertaken only as the last resort. As things 
exist today we can say that if and when a country suffers armed 
aggression and she is forced into a defensive war, then war is 
rmissible under this heading because there is no alternative; 
foes that international politics are so complicated that it is often 
extremely difficult to discover who is the real aggressor. The 
state that declares war or fires the first shot is not necessarily the 
initiator of the war. Moreover, when armaments are built up on 
the large scale that they are today it becomes increasingly difficult 
to discover any other way out of international difficulties. There 
seems little chance of appealing to impartial judgment and peace- 
ful settlements when the threats of immense armies and horrifying 
weapons form the background to every international movement. 
The idea of trying every other kind of means, before resorting to 
war, has become in fact rather meaningless, although there is an 
increasing desire to find some international authority, such as 
the League of Nations or U.N.O., which will be able to imple- 


G2 the later middle ages the Church has commonly 
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ment the other means of international settlement. To the Christian 
it appears evident that the World State to which men now look 
so desperately is impossible without the World Religion. The 
truly Catholic Christianity must be able to direct the policies 
of the peoples in so far as morality is concerned before there can 
be any hope of a series of effective means of establishing peace 
among the nations. In the future it may become possible; but at 
present the approach towards war takes little count of this condi- 
tion of undertaking it only after every other means to gain 
justice has been tried. Armaments are built up, a war mentality is 
fostered by propaganda which often relies upon untruths, half- 
truths or suppressions of whole-truths. The Avadinins of the 
‘cold war’ tends more and more to exclude the possibility of 
applying this element of the traditional teaching on war to the 
present time. 

Tradition teaches that before a nation can enter into armed 
resistance against aggression there must be a reasonable hope that 
that evil of war will be surmounted by the peace for which it 
is fighting. It is not sufficient to have justice on one’s side; if 
one has not the power to implement that justice it is useless and 
immoral to resist by fighting. Now in fact there could always be a 
glimmer of hope of success even in desperate conditions—as for 
example in England in the second half of 1940. But the state of 
modern warfare is such that success is hard to find and almost 
impossible to hope for. The smallest war now involves the whole 
world; the methods of warfare lead to world-wide devastation 
and ultimate stalemates. In Korea indeed the area of fighting was 
fairly small and there may have been plenty of hope of victory 
from the allied point of view when the war began. But the only 
effect was devastation of the country itself and a world-wide 
uneasiness while nations proceed to jockey for positions. In fact 
the whole world was implicated in the war in Korea and the only 
success that could be looked for and has in fact been accomplished 
was the cessation of the continual devastation. Success should 
mean victory and a true Christian peace, but the realist today 
could hardly expect to find those benefits in the unleashing of the 
vast powers of destruction that now lie to hand. 

To come to the more central aspects of belligerency today, 
tradition once more teaches that the war may only be waged for 
a just cause, the gravity of which is proportionate to the evils 
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involved in the war. We can begin by saying that there are a 
great number of causes today that belong to the highest degree of 
seriousness. Without swallowing all the propaganda about 
affairs behind the Iron Curtain, we can be fairly certain that 
thousands of people are being deprived of their rights and even 
being unjustly done to death. We may also accept as certain the 
real threat that communism presents to the rights of nations and 
persons this side of the curtain. In earlier times there might have 
been in this situation a just occasion for a war, not of aggression, 
but of defence—to defend the lives and rights of the innocent 
being thus unjustly crushed. But already one French bishop has 
publicly declared that it would not be right for the French to 
join in a preventative (and to that extent defensive) war against the 
U.S.S.R. It seems clear that such a war against communism would 
be immoral on two counts. 

Firstly, and this is a fundamental principle which applies to the 
whole theory of modern war, the existence of the sovereign 
secularist state in the place of what was at least intended to be an 
organized group of Christian nations inevitably tends to make 
each State the judge of its own cause, and that at once invalidates 
the justice of that cause. It is not for the one who is party to the 
dispute to judge whether rights have been seriously infringed. 
Also, the aims of the secularist state could only be incidentally 
(per accidens) just with the justice of Christ. In the case in point, 
the capitalist State which goes to war with the communist for 
fear of the threat to capitalism is simply pitting one state of 
injustice against another. It is not good logic to argue that if one 
party in dispute is acting unjustly, the other party must be acting 
justly. The Spanish civil war provided a - example of this 
fallacy. Most people in those days seemed to think that if you did 
not support the Communists you must be a supporter of Franco; 
and vice versa, those who refused to accept the Franco coup d'état 
must certainly be in league with the Reds. Modern policies amid 
the sovereign and secularist states make it morally impossible for 
a clear-cut cause of justice to shine strongly and steadily enough 
to allow it to be deliberately defended by warfare. 

A second reason why a war against communism, for example, 
is now bound to be immoral lies in the nature of modern war- 
fare. The gravity of the cause must be in proportion to the 
gravity of the evils of war. Now the evils of war today are world- 
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wide and involve destruction and devastation such as has never 
before been conceived by man. Aerial warfare, atomic weapons 
and the like make it inevitable that large numbers of non- 
combatants are killed, maimed for life or left utterly destitute and 
uprooted. We have only to remember the continued existence 
of the effects of this sort that remain in the Christian centre of 
Japan at Nagasaki, or the hundreds of thousands of the dispossessed 
now existing—‘living’ would be too noble a term—in Europe 
today. 

There are other elements too that make the evils of modern 
war quite disproportionate to any justice that might be estab- 
lished by this ite For example, the technique of lying, which 
has been developed to such a high and universal standard of 
efficiency in war propaganda, seriously undermines the moral 
characters of the people, besides making it impossible for them to 
form any informed and objective judgment about the declaration 
and prosecution of wars. Again, the fact that the nature of modern 
civilization makes any war inevitably a ‘total’ war tends to 
vitiate the whole idea of a just war in modern times and swamps 
the justice of any cause. It would therefore seem to be lapels 
to launch a just war against communism to protect the Christian 
world from that danger. The age of crusades has passed for ever. 

The Catholic tradition further teaches that war may be declared 
and conducted in a just cause by legitimate authority alone. Such 
authority does not lie with the military authorities who are 
responsible for the effective prosecution of the war. The com- 
batant is an official of the State and he is ultimately guided to 
the final purpose of the war—i.e. the securing of a just peace—by 
the authority of the State rather than by any Generalissimo, or 
Admiral or Air Chief. The military are directed in their final aim 
by the civil authority. But is the authority of a legitimately 
constituted State sufficient to justify the State going to war? 
Tradition here indicates some sort of international authority 
based upon international and natural law, adjudicating among 
peoples who recognize a common morality springing from a 
universal and invariable human nature in its turn issuing from the 
divine Logos. 

As we have said, such an authority is still being sought, but at 
the present moment it seems very remote from any reality we 
know. If it were ever established we should have far greater 
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security in judging the justice of a cause. But even without it the 
authority of an individual nation may be sufficient for the members 
of that nation when it is clearly a case of defence against aggression. 
Where there is no choice except between resisting an unjust 
aggressor and being over-run, the Ruler has the authority; 
though as we have indicated, the modern propaganda machine 
makes it difficult for the individual members of the nation to 
distinguish a war of aggression from a defensive war. The 
Germans in 1939 were pretty well convinced that they were 
surrounded by aggressors—and perhaps they were. 

Finally when the just war has been launched it must be con- 
tinued right up to its successful conclusion, with the right inten- 
tion. This means not only that during the course of a war justice 
may pass from one side to the other, or perhaps be obliterated 
altogether from both sides, by the change of intention on the 
part of the original defender of justice; it implies also that the 
means adopted in the course of the war must remain properly 
subjected to the just end. It rules out at once the use of evil 
means for the attainment of a possible good end, because in the 
use of evil means the just intention is changed, at least in the 
individual act, to an unjust intention. The inventions of the 
modern war machine therefore make this condition extremely 
hypothetical. Not that the intentions in themselves are evil, but 
that they cannot be used without directly evil results. It can be 
shown that the immense and inhuman destruction of atomic 
warfare could only be permitted in conditions which are scarcely 
conceivable, namely where the target is so removed from non- 
combatants and from fruitful soil (an important factor in face of 
modern world starvation) as to make it possible to direct the 
missile to its limited and appointed task of destroying a particular 
cell of ——— In general practice the use of atomic weapons 
is increasingly held to be immoral by Catholic theologians, so 
that a just war could in fact only be carried out today when the 
national authority is certainly determined not to use atomic 
or bacteriological weapons, nor to employ methods such as 
area-bombing which necessitate the certain and direct killing of 
non-combatants. It must be morally certain too that the general 
conduct of the war will not involve indiscriminate destruction or 
uncontrolled elimination of enemy personnel, for where the ele- 
ment of indiscrimination and uncontrolled activity enters the 
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human, wilful, element departs leaving behind a chaos of animality 


and barbarism. 

I think that it is hardly necessary to elaborate these points 
further; a general survey of the bed of the traditional teaching on 
war as it finally reaches the ocean of the present seems to show a 
fairly clear channel through the delta. This declares that the five 
conditions which must be realized altogether in the concrete 
in order that a war should be justified, can scarcely, if at all, be 
realized in the modern setting. It is possible that one or other of 
these conditions may be realized, such as, for example, the just 
cause; but in toto the international situation of sovereign states 
that recognize no higher authority than themselves, and the 
methods generally employed in modern warfare, rule out the 
possibility of a declaration or prosecution of a just war. There 
is no question of denying the possibility of such a war in theory, 
but the concrete present renders such a possibility sonal 


realizable. 











NOTICE 
The March issue of BLackrriars will contain ‘A 
Postscript to Moral Dilemmas’, by Gerald Vann, 0.?. 
The April issue will be a special number on Radio and 
Television, and orders for extra copies should be made 
as soon as possible. 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
Ill. The prospect for the Church 


ILLTUD EVANS, 0O.P. 


ATIN AMERICA accounts for more than a third of 

the world’s Catholic population but for less than nine per 

cent of the world’s priests. The disproportion between 
these figures is the cardinal factor in the ie situation of a 
vast area almost wholly Catholic in nominal allegiance but which 
today presents one of the most urgent of the Church’s missionary 
problems. 

The evidence of statistics is never the whole of any story, 
but the facts are so grave and their significance so little appreciated 
that this weakening of the Church's essential function in South 
America must be further illustrated.1 It is usually assumed that a 
proportion of one priest to a thousand faithful is the barest 
minimum for assuring the Church’s basic ministrations. (In 
countries predominantly Protestant the ratio is much higher. 
Thus England and Wales have a proportion of one priest to about 
450, the United States one to 622.) For the whole of Latin America 
the proportion is one to 7,000, with considerable variations in the 
different republics. (In Chile it is one to 3,000; in Argentina one to 
4,750; in Brazil one to 8,000; in Honduras one to 10,350; in 
Guatemala one to 28,000.)2 The effective ministry of the priests 
there are (and in most countries many are in any case old) is 
hindered above all by the brute facts of geography. Thus in 
Venezuela a population of 4,500,000 is served by 800 priests, of 
whom 160 are at work in the diocese of Caracas alone. The 
remaining 640 are dispersed through a territory six times the 
size of France. In Argentina a rural diocese such as Santiago-del- 
Estero has an area of about 23,000 square miles (say twice the 
1 These statistics are quoted from a survey prepared by the Centre d’Information Catho- 

lique, 163 Boulevard Malesherbes, Paris 17. Additional figures have been obtained from 
various ecclesiastical sources and from private information. L’Actualité( January 1, 1954) 


contains a survey of the Church in Argentina, but this has appeared too late for use to 
made of its valuable information. 


2 These figures of course need further analysis for a true picture to appear. Thus in Brazil 


there were in 1946 altogether 6,383 priests, of whom 3,419 were regular clergy not 
necessarily engaged in pastoral work, and two-thirds of these were foreigners. 
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size of Belgium), with fifty-seven priests serving a population of 
690,000. Parochial organization in the European sense is imposs- 
ible where distances are so huge and the means to overcome them 
so inadequate. 

The reasons for the shortage of priests in South America are 
many and complex. The Church came to the continent in the 
wake of the Spanish and Portuguese conquerers and her pacific 
work is now generally acknowledged. One has only to recall 
the influence of the Dominican Las Casas and the flowering of 
Catholic life that produced St Rose of Lima. And the Jesuit 
‘reservations’ in Paraguay remain one of the Arcadian memories 
that are unhappily so rare and so impermanent in missionary 
history. The fall splendour of a Christian culture left its mark, 
and the churches of Colombia, Peru and Bahia are witness to it. 
But the ecclesiastical organization of the Spanish Empire 
depended wholly on Madrid, and when revolution came the 
Church inevitably suffered. For the most part the clergy sided 
with the movement for liberation, but the bishops were nominated 
by the kings of Spain, and as sees became vacant (that of Buenos 
Aires remained so till 1832) the authority of the Church was 
seriously weakened. Moreover, throughout the nineteenth 
century (and in many republics still) the secular and anti-clerical 
ideas of European ‘liberalism’ were dominant in political life. 
Religious orders were suppressed, Christian education was 
restricted and the Church was at every point subordinated to 
eps opportunism. The effect on recruitment to the priest- 

ood was disastrous, for the climate of a vigorous Catholic 
community is essential to the growth of priestly vocations. And 
the effect remains, for even though religious instruction is now 
permitted in the state schools of some republics, it is occasional 
and wholly isolated from the main structure of education. 
Parochial schools, on the European model, are almost unknown 
in Latin America. 

With the enormous increase in immigration (the proportion of 
European-born Argentinians increased from 12 per cent in 1869 
to over 25 per cent in 1895) fresh problems arose. The immigrants 
were not accompanied by a fraction of the priests that + ome 
have been available for their spiritual needs. The position is 
little better today, for it is estimated that there are two million 
Spaniards and Italians in Argentina, while there are only three 
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hundred foreign priests at work in the country (and they are by 
no means all from Spain or Italy). Thus, apart from the penury 
of native vocations, there is little provision for foreign com- 
munities at the crucial time of their introduction to a new life 
and a new land. 

Thus factors of geography, history and national origin have 
all affected the essential evolution of the Church’s work, and one 
returns again and again to the shortage of priests as the root cause 
of the crisis that now faces Catholic life in Latin America. Hitherto 
the Church has had to face no opposition other than that of 
anti-clericalism and the mood of nationalist awakening for which 
‘colonial’ associations are anathema. Within the last few years 
Protestantism, usually in exotic North American forms, has made 
substantial advances. The spiritual vacuum created by the weak- 
ness of Catholic life has in many places been filled by the brisk 
peueeie of richly endowed sects, often working through 

umanitarian agencies which have provided social services that 
have been desperately needed. In 1925 there were 708,000 
Protestants in Latin America; today the figure is estimated at 
4,700,000—a six-fold growth in less than thirty years.3 A large 
increase in the missionaries available has resulted from the 
expulsion of Protestant missionaries from China. Many of these 
are now at work in Latin America, and extreme resentment is 
felt in some countries (notably Colombia) that American eco- 
nomic aid is implicitly supposed to carry with it ‘the American 
way of life’, in which the proliferation of Protestant bodies is an 
essential feature. 

But perhaps an even more serious threat to Catholicism comes 
from within and is once more due to the lack of priests and hence 
of adequate Catholic instruction. This is the syncretism which 
can include elements from pagan religions (a particular problem 
among Brazilians of African negro origin) or from modern 
superstitions (spiritism has a large following, especially in Brazil, 
and is often popularly regarded as compatible with Catholic 
belief).4 The Church’s mission presupposes no particular culture; 
3 An important article by Father Eugenio Pellegrino, s.j., which appeared in the Osser- 


vatore Romano, March 13, 1952, gives many details of Protestant activity in Latin 
America. 


4 An article by Thales de Azevedo, professor of Anthropology in the University of 
Bahia, which — last year in the American Jesuit review Thought, is an authori- 
tative survey of these problems in Brazilian Catholic life. 
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she recognizes no barriers of race or class. In Bahia in particular 
one sees how completely the exuberance and colour of native 
Indian and African tradition can find their fulfilment within a 
Catholic setting. Yet in Bahia there are hundreds of terreiros, 
meeting-places for a mélange of worship, in which a superficial 
Catholic structure can include ritual dances and invocations which 
evoke a pagan past. The candomblé can be a fascinating study for 
the anthropologist, and the recent visit to England of the Brazilian 
ballet has revealed its brilliant vigour. But its implications are 
deeper than those merely of rhythm and song. And according to 
Arthur Ramos, an authority on popular religion in Brazil, the 
Christ of the enormously frequented pilgrimage centre of Bomfin, 
on the outskirts of Salvador, is often identified with Oxala, the 
principal deity of the African pantheon. The sources of confusion 
are manifestly real, and the makumba and candomblé cults are said 
to be growing, aided as they are by a growing sense of racial 
traditions within the national life. 

In many respects Latin America presents the outward shape of 
Catholic allegiance. Mexico and Uruguay alone among the 
republics have legalized divorce. Yet the breakdown of marriage 
is no less real, and in fact concubinage is frequent and enjoys in 
many countries the tolerance of tradition and a measure of 
legal recognition. In Brazil, especially in the cities, many people 

refer a civil to a religious ceremony, and Professor de Azevedo, 
we his figures on a survey carried out in 1946-47, estimated, 
that among the married workers of Bahia 40 per cent had only 
gone through the civil form—and this in a state with a 90 per 
cent Catholic population. He also estimated that 38 per cent of 
the workers were living in concubinage. There is no need to 
stress the social and religious effects of such a situation, even 
though the figures for Bahia may be thought exceptional. 

Closely connected with the decay of the sanctions of Catholic 
family life—and indeed largely responsible for it—is the violent 
transformation of Latin American society being brought about 
by an industrial revolution on an immense scale. The sudden 
growth of such cities as Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro and Sao 
Paulo is the outward, and all too visible, sign of a change which 
has had such tragic consequences for the Church in Europe. The 
whole organization of the Church in South America was based 
indeed on the towns established by the conquerors. But they were 
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manageable in size, and their rapid development found the 
Church ill-equipped to deal with a totally new situation. And 
within the last few years the tempo has greatly increased. The 
fabulous growth of Sao Paulo (in 1920 its population was under 
halfa million, today it approaches three million) is the outstanding 
example, but throughout the continent the effect of economic 
nationalism (greatly hastened by the circumstances of the war of 
1939-45) has been to create a vast new proletariat. The gap 
between wealth and poverty is extreme, and much, for instance, 
of the policy of the Perén regime in Argentina—however 
questionable on other scores—is designed to redress grave social 
injustice. The impact of the Church is, here again, limited by the 
restricted role that is hers in most republics and by the absence of 
an effective Catholic leadership among the laity. 

For the contemporary emphasis in Catholic life on the lay 
apostolate has a specially urgent meaning in Latin America. At a 
time of tremendous change a Christian interpretation can go by 
default unless it is courageously stated and acted upon. As Pro- 
fessor Edward Sarmiento has remarked, there is everywhere in 
Latin America ‘the conviction of the abstract notion as an instru- 
ment for the understanding of life’. But too rarely is this passion for 
discussing the very foundation of things related to an incarnational 
sense of Christianity as the only true solution for Latin American 
—as for every other continent’s—problems. The lack of a trained 
Catholic laity—trained, that is, in the application of a doctrine 
believed to the whole of a life to be lived—is the inevitable 
result of an impoverished Christian education. The great majority 
of the universities are wholly secular, and the religious influence 
to be found is necessarily indirect. Such Catholic universities as 
exist have slender resources, and nowhere is expert technical 
training so esteemed as it is in Argentina and Brazil. The need for 
the specialized organs of the lay apostolate is in consequence 
imperative and there are signs that the need is at last being realized. 
Especially in Chile and Peru there are grounds for hope. 

Last October the third inter-American Congress of Catholic 
Action met at Chimbode in Peru. It was frankly realized that 
merely to transplant the developed “Catholic Action’ of Europe 
to Latin America could only achieve superficial results. Where 
there is little tradition of an apostolic function for the laity to 
perform, a great deal of preliminary work must be done. The 
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courageous manifesto of the Congress declared that ‘while we can 
boast that America is a continent that has received the faith, yet 
a profound work of renovation is necessary. It demands an 
apostolic attitude, one of missionary penetration, rather than an 
attitude of conserving a tradition that is too little understood.’ 
And the Congress admitted the responsibility that Catholics 
themselves must share for the paganization of modern society: 
they have dwelt in ‘a fictitious world’ instead of working within 
society for its reformation.5 

But leaders cannot be trained overnight. As with the problem 
of vocations to the priesthood (and the two problems are inti- 
mately linked), quality cannot be sacrificed to an immediate 
need, however imperative. The hope must be that increasing 
numbers of young priests and lay leaders will in time, through their 
influence in their immediate surroundings, create a new awareness 
of what a Catholic penetration of society must mean. And here 
the influence of Europe has its value. In Brazil one met young 
— recently ordained in Europe who had returned with a 
ively sense of the urgency of the tasks that awaited them. They 
were not so foolish as to suppose that experiments which may be 
effective in France will necessarily solve the problems of Brazil, 
but they had at least been introduced to that mood of apostolic 
confidence without which no advance can be made. In particular 
they had realized that the liturgical revival, in its deepest implica- 
tions, carries with it the sense of the community of the faithful at 
prayer as the indispensable condition for the building up of the 
Body of Christ. 

It is temerarious to generalize about a whole continent, and 
nothing has been said of the heroic work being done by priests 
under such difficult conditions to assure the Church’s continuity in 
Latin America. Yet it remains one of the paradoxes of the Church’s 
history that a continent (the only aan that has until recently 
known nothing but a Catholic presentation of the Christian 
faith should today be so sadly weakened. The picture may 
seem a gloomy one, but a recognition of its true proportions is 
the beginning of hope. 

§ Cardinal Guevara, Archbishop of Lima, in a message at the conclusion of the Con- 
gress, lamented ‘the alarming proportion of those who call themselves Catholics in 

South America but who do not live in accordance with the teaching of Christ’. He 


went on to draw a contrast between the present vigour of the Church in the United 
States and its weakened status in South America. 
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RHYME AND REASON 
IAN DAVIE 


challenging the critic to discover how it is constructed, 

how its formal structure is related to the complex effect it 
gives, how metrical means are related to poetic ends. Although 
kinship of form provides the critic with a positive basis for com- 
parison in the treatment of different poems, the emphasis seems 
now to have shifted from the study of a poem’s shared and 
inherited qualities to the study of what is distinctive or typical of 
the age in which it is written; as a result, little attention is paid to 
the diversity of poetic forms—distinct, vital and active in them- 
selves—working in the minds of many different poets inde- 
pendently, towards the same kind of poetic result. 

Yet the fixed poetic forms and prescribed measures have a sort 
of philosophic beauty of their own. The poet must commit his 
feelings to their determination within some chosen form. The 
nature of his material sets a problem to be solved, and the solution 
is the poetic ordering of that material: he will, therefore, imagine 
each effect in relation to the technical means necessary for its 
accomplishment, by so distributing his rhymes, for example, that 
the emphasis derived from rhyme in one part is exactly neutralized 
by a similar concentration upon another. 

The subject-matter of a poem exercises a remote control over 
the poet’s choice of words, and its form an immediate control, 
the metrical scheme tightening the interpretation of the grammar. 
Words have certain degrees of elevation in the scale of language. 
Sometimes the particular figure of the words is unimportant: but 
in poetry words are not replaceable by other words as they are 
in prose. Whereas in prose a given word might have been used 
otherwise, a word in its poetic context has a way of becoming 
quite magically endowed, and, as the organization of the poem 
becomes more complex, the possibility of substituting one word 
for another is proportionally reduced. Two rhythms can usually 
be detected in a poem, the underlying prose-rhythm and the 
superimposed verse-rhythm which is played off against it, 
diverging from or coinciding with it. Likewise there are two 


\ POEM provides an enclosed domain for investigation, 
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meanings, the proportions of the one to the other varying with 
the kind of poem, ranging from simple ballad to elaborate lyric. 
These two meanings have been clearly distinguished by Wittgen- 
stein: 

We speak of understanding a sentence in the sense in which it 

can be replaced by another which says the same; but also in the 

sense in which it cannot be replaced by any other. In the one 
case the thought in the sentence is something common to dif- 
ferent sentences, in the other something that is expressed only 
by these words in these positions.1 
If that which is to be communicated is the poem itself and not 
something other than the poem, the poem itself will provide the 
only vehicle capable of communicating the particular content that 
is the effect of its total pattern. 

It is by analysing the effect of this total pattern that the critic 
can show how subject-matter and form, each subjected to the 
discipline of the other, are so wedded that what is to be said 
determines how it is to be said, so wedded as to beget a necessary 
thyme, an inevitable conjunction of sound and meaning. Ifa bad 
poem says more than it means, a good poem generally means 
more than it says. The poet discovers words agreeing with a 
pattern which has power in itself to suggest some part of his 
meaning. And, as the Platonic ‘forms’ were said to transcend their 
instances, so, in a sense, might the abstract poetic forms be said to 
transcend theirs. Our sense-experience offers a series of more 
remote or closer approximations to an ideal limit, thus suggesting 
the ideal limit itself, and so also does our experience of poetry: it 
is, perhaps, this fact that accounts for the delight we take in 
metre, in sensing regularity just out of hearing, in continually 
referring what is heard to what is expected. 

We may think of a poem as the formula for an irreducible 
experience, or, with Ezra Pound, as a sort of inspired mathematics 
which gives us equations, not for abstract figures, but for the 
human emotions; and, provided we remember that the language 
of poetry is not, like the language of mathematics, a closed system, 
but that it runs into a horizon of open possibilities—poetry itself 
being an ever-potent means of pushing back this horizon, of 
extending the limits of our language—nonetheless, we may find 
this analogy between poetry and mathematics suggestive of 


1 Philosophical Investigations, pp. 143-144 (8). 
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further points of resemblance. Bertrand Russell’s remarks on the 
arrangement of numbers are strikingly applicable to the poet’s 
arrangement of words: 
When we say that we ‘arrange’ the numbers in these various 
orders, that is an inaccurate expression: what we really do is to 
turn our attention to certain relations between the natural 
numbers which themselves generate such-and-such an arrange- 
ment. We can no more ‘arrange’ the natural numbers than we 
can the starry heavens: but just as we may notice among the 
fixed stars, either their order of brightness or their distribution 
in the sky, so there are various relations among numbers which 
may be observed.2 
Similarly, the poet turns his attention to certain relations between 
words which themselves generate such-and-such an arrangement: 
he discovers words agreeing with a pattern. And though, as com- 
ared with colours ee instance, little may be known about the 
oe governing the effects of the admixture of words, yet the 
necessities or conditions of any art are, after all, the rules by which 
to try it; and in this connection our poets would do well to 
remember Arnold’s unheeded plea in the Preface to the 1853 
edition of his poems: 
Let us, at least, have so much respect for our Art as to prefer it 
to ourselves; let us not bewilder our successors, let us transmit 
to them the practice of Poetry with its boundaries and whole- 
some regulative laws, under which excellent works may again, 
perhaps at some future time, be produced, not yet fallen into 
oblivion through our neglect, not yet condemned and can- 
celled by the influence of their eternal enemy, Caprice. 


2 Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy, chapter iv, p. 30. 
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EUROPEAN LITERATURE AND THE LATIN MipDLe Aces. By E. R. Curtius, 
translated from the German by W. R. Trask. (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul; 35s.) 

When the German original of this massive work came out in 1948 
it was widely hailed as a masterpiece. Far-ranging yet packed with 
detail, it has also the merit—unusual, so the story goes, in books by 
German professors—of being neither heavy nor obscure. This professor 
at least has a mind as tidy as it is erudite. He seems, at every point, to 
know exactly what he wants to say and how to say it concisely. He 
possesses his learning. His prose is crisp, unhurried, urbane and flavoured 
with an occasional dry jest: qualities retained in the translation. 

The purpose, too, of the book is attractively humane. As the author 
says in a foreword written for this translation, ‘my book is not the 
product of purely scholarly interests . . . it grew out of a concern for 
the preservation of Western culture. It seeks to serve an understanding 
of the Western cultural tradition in so far as it is manifested in literature. 
... In the intellectual chaos of the present it has become necessary, and 
happily not impossible, to demonstrate that unity’ (of the Western 
tradition). The demonstration assumes the ‘universal standpoint’ of 
Latinity. ‘Latin was the language of the educated during the thirteen 
centuries between Virgil and Dante.’ Note those terms ‘unity’ and 
‘literature’. The aim is to show the continuity of all Western literature; 
the method, a close study of the whole millenium between St Jerome 
and Dante—that ‘middle’ age once regarded as culturally a long 
twilight and which even now, after so much revision of our concept 
of the Renaissance, still gets small attention from most students of 
literary history, so far, at least, as the Latin substance of its culture is 
concerned. Compared with her vernacular daughters medieval Latin 
is neglected; and this neglect, Curtius thinks, has a bad effect on culture 
generally. His conviction dates from the early thirties when Germany's 
trend to barbarism provoked him to start exploring the paths that lead 
back from Dante through the Latin centuries, searching for the 
foundations of ‘a new Humanism which should integrate the Middle 
Ages’. 

Yet it is not clear on what philosophy, if any, Curtius rests his 
Humanism. He is not, one surmises, a Catholic. In medieval philo- 
sophy and theology, in the strict sense, he seems only mildly interested, 
and is certainly no expert. Of course he has read the Fathers and some 
Scholastic authors, but his familiarity with all that tradition is not, I 
think, thorough. And this is surely a defect, given his expressed aim 
in writing. For Scholasticism is also a literary phenomenon, as Pére 
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Chenu in particular has demonstrated; and that this fine scholar’s 
name gets no place in Curtius’s Index suggests that the latter has still 
something to learn about his subject; while a couple of supercilious 
pages on ‘Thomism and poetry’ suggest that here he is unaware of his 
imitations. One may add that on Dante, the single figure who bulks 
largest in his pages, Curtius, though enthusiastic and well-informed 
(‘Petrarch and Boccaccio . . . are both interesting, but Dante is great’), 
is not, on the whole, a very safe guide. 

However, the great merits of this work far outweigh its faults. 
Within its limits—and they are not narrow—it-has authority. It will 
be widely and respectfully consulted as a sort of dictionary of medieval 
culture, to the understanding of which (so far as this was a literary 
culture with inherited mental patterns and images and habits of reading 
and writing) it provides a magnificent introduction. But it should be 
criticized as ll ts used. 

KENELM FOSTER, O.P. 


Mepievat Essays. By Christopher Dawson. (Sheed and Ward; 16s.) 

All except four of these essays have been published before, but 
brought together with the new matter in this volume they form a most 
suggestive outline of what ‘the study of Christian culture’, the subject 
of the first, hitherto unpublished essay, ought to involve. Christianity 
may underlie man odvad patterns, and will provide a background 
colour for them all but in these essays Mr Dawson is concerned with 
the development of medieval Europe under the impact of Christ- 
ianity, because it is there that we find the most fully developed Christian 
culture, in as much as the highest culture of the Middle Ages was also 
an expression of the Christian religion. 

The range of Mr Dawson’s essays is very wide and the learning 
displayed immense, but there is no difficulty in seeing the underlying 
unity, for in the political organization of Western Europe in the 
Middle Ages, in its sociology, its science, and its literature, the Catholic 
Faith exercised a profound influence. On all these subjects Mr Dawson 
has illuminating and arresting things to say, but perhaps one of the 
most valuable contributions to our understanding of the period is the 
light he throws on the culture of Western Islam and its effect in the 
Christian world in science and literature. In the essay on “The Romantic 
Tradition’ he argues that the courtly love poetry of Provence derived 
its origin from Moslem Spain. The thesis must be accepted, I think, 
but it is still too little known in this country, and it is good that the 
essay should be reprinted. This alien element in medieval life came to 
have an influence far beyond the limited sphere into which it was 
originally introduced. It infused that quality which we imply by the 
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word civilized into European society. In Mr Dawson’s words, ‘it 
transformed the knight from a mere fighting man into a gentleman 
and a man of the world’, but in doing so it became itself christianized. 
It is true that an unresolved element remained specifically in literature, 
a mingling of idealism and sensuality, and it is this which has given 
spice to the poetry of romantic love right down to the nineteenth 
century. 

We are the heirs of this Christian culture and, in spite of much that is 
inimical to it, its influence may still be potent. Catholics at least should 
welcome, and study, Mr Dawson’s exposition of it. 


GERARD SITWELL, O.S.B. 


HE£LOISE AND ABELARD. By Etienne Gilson, translated by L. K. Shook. 

(Hollis and Carter; 16s.) 

In his Introduction M. Gilson notes that whereas the story of 
Héloise and Abelard has provided more literary inspiration in England, 
from Pope to Miss Helen Waddell, ‘France has done better in the field 
of pure history’. His own work has certainly filled a gap on the French 
side; and now, with the appearance of this English translation, surely 
even more so on the English side. For this book is, first and foremost, 
a work of meticulous scholarship. Thus M. Gilson explains to us wh 
‘this little book is full of notes’, and noting the disfavour with which 
certain literary opinion eyes books burdened with notes, goes out of 
his way to refuse an apology for their presence. (Notwithstanding this, 
the subihihian have seen fit to conceal them at the end of the volume.) 

To those accustomed to the historical sympathy which pervades 
M. Gilson’s scholarship, the quality which invariably enables him to 
revive the past which he studies, this book will reveal an added 
dimension of his insight: that of a profound, imaginative understanding 
of a personal drama. He reconstructs the story on the basis of the avail- 
able evidence; an Appendix is devoted to vindicating the authenticity 
of the Correspondence. The outward events are too well known, 
their inwardness revealed by M. Gilson’s careful analysis and dramatic 
tact at once too subtle and too solid, to be summarized here. In his 
hands the documents are made to speak of the encounter and struggle 
of two great souls great even in their faults: “we cannot measure the 
real depth of their fall save from the height of the ideal to which they 
refer’, M. Gilson writes. The coherence and unity of the drama as it is 
allowed to develop under its own momentum in this account, surprises 
us only by the strictness of its dependence on the evidence we have— 
even to its very silences. 

The final chapter of the book is a challenge to the various arbitrary 
ways which used to be fashionable among historians (and are, perhaps, 
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still current in other circles) of dividing the Middle Ages from the 
Renaissance. The various formulae in which this prejudice has from 
time to time found expression are here shown to be inadequate: the 
mythical figures of ‘Medieval man’ and “Renaissance man’ can be seen 
to merge in the men and women of their time as soon as we look at 
them closely enough to see them as they really were. That M. Gilson 
has achieved this in this case, at least in the main lines of his presentation, 
will hardly be doubted by readers of this book. 
A.M. 


KERYGMA AND Mytu: a Theological Debate. Edited by Hans Werner 

Bartsch, translated by R. H. Fuller. (S.P.C.K.; 22s. 6d.) 

The debate is over the ‘demythologizing’ of the New Testament, or 
rather of the ‘kerygma’, ‘the oral preaching which lies behind our 
gospels’, the oral preaching which for these Lutheran theologians is a 
sacramental event, since in it man encounters God (p. 115). If, as 
Bultmann contends, opening this volume as he opened the battle with 
his essay ‘New Testament and Mythology’, myth has entered not 
only into the expression but into the essence of the kerygma, myth 
from Jewish and Gnostic sources which no preacher or theologian can 
ask intelligent modern man to accept, it must be got rid of, not by 
rejection as the older Liberal Protestants did, but by interpretation. 
The weakness of Bultmann’s thesis is that no satisfactory criterion is 
given of what is in fact mythological; at one point it seems to include 
everything except the language of personal relationship, which, as 
Dr Farrer points out in the last essay ‘An English Appreciation’, 
Bultmann seems to suggest we may use ‘literally, as near as makes no 
difference’. The meaning and role of myth are discussed by other 
contributors with much interest. As for interpretation, this again is a 
source of controversy, not so much because Bultmann has chosen 
existentialist philosophy as an instrument of interpretation, but that 
interpreting the kerygma ‘existentially’ has led him to find an ally 
in Heidegger and laid him open to the charge of reducing the kerygma 
to a philosophy. A Catholic will echo the words of another contributor, 
F, K. Schumann, ‘the crux of the matter is always: from what source 
is the interpretation derived’ (p. 176, footnote), and will suggest that 
the Church and her theologians are already aware of the problem; as 
when, for example, St Thomas devotes two Questions to the effects 
of the Passion, a ‘hotch-potch of sacrificial and juridical analogies’ 
(Bultmann, p. 35), and demythologizes them as far as they can be. 
The problem is in fact very much a live one for Catholics and much in 
this volume is relevant and interesting. 

BENET WEATHERHEAD, O.P. 
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Protinus. By A. H. Armstrong. (George Allen and Unwin; tos. 6d.) 

It may be a significant fact that in this country, unlike France and 
Germany, Plotinus has chiefly occupied the attention of scholars 
outside university circles. One has only to recall the two basic works 
of Dean Inge and Thomas Whittaker or that noble piece of English 
prose, Mackenna’s translation. However, something like the German 
translation by Harder has remained an urgent need whether for the 
general reader or the scholar, the more so now that we have a fully 
revised text of the first half of the Enneads, which it has been rightl 
said marked the opening of a new era for Plotinus studies. There will 
doubtless be general agreement that the author of The Intelligible 
Universe in Plotinus, now Professor of Greek in the University of 
Liverpool, was the very man to fill this gap. The editor of the series 
Ethical and Religious Classics of East and West deserves our thanks for 
sponsoring a new and scholarly translation of Plotinus into English. 
True, it is only a volume of selections, but this does not diminish its 
value, for Dr Armstrong has given us, so to say, a companion to his 
former book, collecting all the texts illustrating its theme: the three 
hypostases, the One or Good, Nous, soul, our selves, the return of the 
soul. The translation seems to be as faithful as possible to the original 
and its clarity is no small achievement. One cannot read again without 
a certain emotion the familiar passage, a key text for the interpretation 
of Plotinus, in which he tells us, as in a moment of confidence, of the 
decisive experience of his life: “Often I have woken up out of the body 
to myself and have entered into myself, going out from all other 
things. I have seen a beauty wonderfully great and felt assurance that 
then most of all I belonged to the better part. I have lived to the full 
the best life and come to identity with the Divine. . . . Then after that 
rest in the Divine, when I have come down from Nous to discursive 
reasoning, I am puzzled how I ever came down, and how my soul has 
come to be in the body. ...’ 

A helpful introduction gives us an account of Plotinus’s life and 
writings, his philosophical and religious background, and a brief but 
excellent survey of his philosophical system. This is a book to engage 
the interest of a wide audience and will assist many of us not only to 
know a great man, but also to enlarge the horizons of our own thought. 


Henry D. SAFFREY, O.P. 


SACRIFICE IN GREEK AND ROMAN RELIGIONS AND EARLY JUDAISM. 
By Royden Keith Yerkes, p.p. (Adam and Charles Black; 18s.) 
SACRIFICE AND PRIESTHOOD, JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN. By S. C. Gayford. 
(Methuen; ros. 6d.) 
Of these two works by Anglican authors the former receives a 
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foreword by the Professor of History of Religions, University of 
Chicago, the latter a preface by the Anglican Bishop of Colchester, 
and in each case the hehehe of the author is warmly commended. 
Dr Yerkes writes an introduction to a subject that he believes occupies 
too little the attention of students of religion. He does not use Mr 
Gayford’s book, which was first published in 1924 and has only 
recently been re-issued. 

Their judgments vary concerning the liturgical situation in our 
Lord’s time. “By the time of Jesus hardly one Jew in ten had ever seen 
a sacrifice.’ (Dr Yerkes, p. 198.) “We have good ground then for taking 
the Levitical regulations as the working standard of sacrifice at the 
time of the birth of Christ. [The Priestly Code] for many centuries 
actually entered into the religious life of the people and formed a 
part of their training in preparation for the Gospel.’ (Mr Gayford, 
pp- 10, II.) 

Both are concerned with the light on the meaning of Christian 
sacrifice that can be gained from a study of ancient sacrificial concep- 
tions. Rightly, they stress the oneness of the sacrifice of Christ, on 
the Cross and in the Eucharist. They show how in the Old Testa- 
ment we can discern (after the application of higher criticism) the 
preparation for the Christian idea of sacrifice. Special attention is 
given to the sin offering and to the symbolism of blood in the ancient 
sacrifices. As a collection of references both books are of value to the 
student and he will find the discussions helpful, and will be led to 
some of the authorities. 

The question of the status of the whole enquiry needs more examina- 
tion than the authors consider necessary. In common with many they 
are vexed by the idea of destruction as involved in sacrifice and prefer 
to reduce its importance. More attention to Pauline theology might 
have been useful here, especially to the notion of “destroying the body 
of sin’. In general they neglect the metaphysics of sacramental 
theology. 

On Greek and Roman sacrifices Dr Yerkes has much to say by 
way of analysis and classification. He indicates points where we can 
see in Gentile beliefs connected with sacrifice approximations to its 
real significance as achieved in Christianity. His work is particularly 
valuable in showing how permeated men’s religious outlook then was 
with a sense of offering and sacrifice that has since been almost obliter- 
ated in civilized lands. And when there has been the subsequent 
abandonment of the Christian concept that displaced it, the term 
‘sacrifice’ took on a wholly impoverished and secular connotation. 


P. D. HOLDsworTH, 0.S.B. 
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Tue FairH AND Mopern Man. By Romano Guardini. (Burns Oates; 
15s.) 

For one who enjoys such a major reputation among contemporary 
Catholic thinkers in Europe, Romano Guardini has feo somewhat 
sparingly translated into English. Indeed, of his more than sixty books 
scarcely more than a handful are available for English readers. Moreover, 
most of these date from as long ago as the thirties, and consequently 
are rather hard to come by. Hence this present version of Glaubens- 
erkenntis is extremely welcome as giving us an example of Guardini’s 
mature thought and method. 

Nothing in fact could more clearly reveal Guardini’s power than to 
read this book bearing in mind its origin (as disclosed by the author 
in a special preface to this English edition) in a series of semi-clan- 
destine pamphlets and sermons preached in a Berlin church during the 
second world war, against the background of the Gestapo and the 
allied bombing. The note of urgency thereby generated is certainly 
present, but it is also revealing to note how this urgency transcends 
the particular exigencies of the immediate audience and is related to the 
needs of modern man ‘in general. There is no trace of feverishness, 
bitterness, or even resignation here. Rather the fundamental theme of 
the book is a profoundly calm and integrated adherence of the whole 
human personality to a divine and personal Truth in the face of all 
the incantations of emotion or of modern ‘scientific’ reason. 

A first glance at the chapter headings might disappoint a prospective 
reader. ‘Adoration’, God’s Patience’, “‘God’s Dominion and Man’s 
Freedom’, ‘Providence’, ‘Faith and Doubt in the Stages of Life’, 
‘Dogma’—these titles, it is true, suggests a somewhat cold and austere, 
and even exterior and old-fashioned approach, in an age in which 
Catholics rightly rejoice in the apparently newly-recovered faculty 
of finding in direct attention to the supernatural mysteries of the 
faith a liberating and life-giving contemplation. But once one begins 
reading the book, these misgivings fall away. For although Guardini 
refuses to soft-pedal the austerity of the obedience to God speaking 
which is the basis in faith, he develops with a compensating depth and 
warmth the notion of a ‘new creation’ which that response involves. 
Nor does he attempt to treat the subjects of his chapters from the view- 
point of natural reason. Rather his whole approach (as the German title 
of this book suggests) is in terms of a total knowing which both is shot 
through and through with faith and yet faces with unaverted eyes 
certain recurrent situations in human experience which, if not attended 
to in this way, act as solvents on faith. The astringent quality of this 
book arises from the fact that the author thus warns us of that worst 
debasement of the highest good latent in direct contemplation of the 
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mysteries of the Faith, which would consist in using them as a drug— 
an ‘opium of the people’—to obliterate the bitterness of experience. It 
is significant that Guardini long ago adopted as a motto the words of 
Pascal: ‘Dogma is like the sun. One should not talk too much about it, 
but see things in the light of it.’ 

A special word of praise is due for the outstanding excellence of this 
translation, which was made by Miss Charlotte E. Forsyth of the 
Catholic University, Washington. 

RONALD ToRBET, O.P. 


THE Freepom oF Doust. Reflections of a Natural Sceptic. By E.-A. 

Preyre. (Harvill Press; 18s.) 

Mr Aldous Huxley has already familiarized us with the quest of the 
‘highest common factor’ of mysticism of all sorts. We are now to 
learn, apparently, that even he failed to appreciate the whole range of 
the universality of his philosophia perennis. An entry dated 1941 provides 
a good clue both to he procedure and to the content of this ‘spiritual 
diary’ extending over the years 1918-1953. Under the heading ‘Meet- 
ings, it consists of a list which includes: Montaigne, Kwang-Tze, 
The Greek Sceptics: Pyrrho, Saint John of the Cross, The Thousand 
and One Nights, The Bible, Johann Sebastian Bach, and Chinese 
painting. Perhaps, to be fair to M. Preyre’s scope, we should add the 
names of Descartes and Spinoza on the one hand, and those of the 
pseudo-Dionysius and Meister Eckhart on the other. (St Thomas 
Aquinas is, somewhat reluctantly, excluded because he thought that 
God was bound by the laws of logic.) These are some of As most 
frequently recurrent sources from which M. Preyre quotes brief 
extracts and offers equally brief, often aphoristic, comment. Material 
of such catholic range is adduced to describe the author’s journey 
from faith to doubt, and, ‘when doubt had shown itself to be arbitrary, 
from doubt to indetermination, that end where remains no mark of 
distinction. Indetermination, which, though it is the ultimate of 
scepticism, has found its most exact expression, not among the sceptical 
philosophers, but in those texts in which the mystics describe one of 
the final stages of their experience.’ To be sure, M. Preyre disowns any 
intention to represent the meaning attached by their authors to the 
formulae he utilizes for his own purposes; ‘there is no intention of 
affirming anything’, we are repeatedly warned. Nor, unfortunately, 
is there any attempt to examine whether expressions of such diverse 
sorts can be treated as obeying the same logic. The logical equivalence 
of the mystic’s and the sceptic’s language is established within the first 
twenty pages, marking the reflection of the years 1918-1921. The 
remaining pages (and years) are devoted to multiplying the evidence 
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for this identification. Combined with a general sense of the inadequacy 
of all language M. Preyre shows not the slightest hint of any uneasiness 
concerning the logical relations between particular kinds of language, 
between verbally similar expressions used in diverse ways and contexts; 
but then, he asks, has not the work of Russell, Wittgenstein, and the 
rest (referred to at second hand) shown us that all logics are only a 
matter of convention? “Thought and the mind itself can be a prison 
for man until he frees himself by doubt from his faith in them’, we are 
told; and by a subtle transformation of this ‘can be’ into ‘is’, the 
suggestion is made overwhelmingly plain that ‘Scepticism leads to 
indetermination, and from indetermination there may surge up’—and 
here M. Preyre resorts to the lines of St John of the Cross—-‘I don’t 
know what, found by chance . . .’ Perhaps it should be added that the 
original edition was greeted by reviewers as written in a French of 


marked distinction. 
A.M. 


Tue DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIAN WorsHirp. By Dom Benedict 

Steuart. (Longmans; 30s.) 

A New Licut ON THE Mass. By Abbot Bernard Capelle. (Clonmore 
and Reynolds; 3s. 6d.) 

Tue Hoty Mass. By Dom Eugene Vandeur. (Burns Oates; 15s.) 

Tue FuLiness oF SacriFicz. By A. M. Crofts, 0.p. (Sands; 12s. 6d.) 

The last fifty years have seen an immense development in liturgical 
studies as well as a consolidation of the theology of the Mass. Perhaps 
a century from now this will be recognized as the most enduring 
achievement of the Catholic scholarship of our time. There has been a 
great need for a summary of the work that has been done, which, 
apart from such systematic studies as those of Duchesne, Cabrol, Casel 
and Jungmann, lies scattered in countless reviews and isolated essays. 
Dom Benedict Steuart’s ‘outline of liturgical history’ therefore meets 
areal need, and, whatever qualifications scholars may want to make with 
regard to his treatment of particular subjects, it will be generally 
welcomed as a convenient and lucidly-arranged guide to a very 
confused territory. It should be an indispensable book for ecclesiastical 
students, and will be valuable, too, for the increasing number of lay- 
people whose devotion to the liturgy inspires them to be interested in 
its origins. 

The present Pope has remarked that the modern liturgical revival 
is especially indebted to ‘the devoted zeal of certain monasteries of the 
Benedictine Order’, and among them Prinknash and Farnborough in 
this country are pre-eminent. Dom Benedict’s whole life has been 
spent in the service of the liturgy in these monasteries, and his book 
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comes as a fitting monument to his own work, in which scholarship 
has never been divorced from daily fidelity to the Opus Dei. This is 
not irrelevant to a judgment about his book; for on every page it 
reflects devotion, in the sense of a dedicated awareness of the liturgy 
as the praise of God and hence demanding all that we can offer—and 
not least the service of our minds. His book deals first with Sacrifice, 
and his treatment of the Holy Eucharist follows the historical pattern 
of institution and later development. Here will be found a clear 
statement of recent theories on such matters as the evolution of the 
Roman Canon, the significance of the Epiklesis and the relation of the 
Roman to other liturgies. The second part of the book is concerned 
with Prayer, and hence with the Divine Office and the origins of the 
Liturgical Year. 

It is impossible to do more than to indicate the usefulness of Dom 
Benedict’s work, and the only misgiving one has is that he has leant 
so heavily on secondary sources. One must acknowledge the great 
importance of Dom Gregory Dix’s Shape of the Liturgy, but at times 
Dom Benedict’s book reads like a commentary on the Anglican 
Benedictine’s work. The reliance on authorities of very varying 
importance is due to Dom Benedict’s own modesty, and for once 
one would wish him to be less virtuous in that respect. The biblio- 
graphy is inconveniently set out, and the absence of German sources is 
a weakness in a field where so much has been done by German scholars. 

The Abbot of Mont César combines formidable scholarship with a 
gift for making it intelligible and applicable to the pastoral purposes of 
the liturgy. The translation of his lectures on the Mass (the chapters 
deal with its ‘complexity’; the meaning of the offertory, the consecra- 
tion and the communion) makes available his authoritative learning 
in the pleasantest way, and provides a theological interpretation which 
usefully supplements Dom Benedict Steuart’s historical approach. 

Yet another Benedictine book appears, in a fifth and revised edition, 
to encourage an understanding of the liturgy. Dom Eugene Vandeur’s 
‘notes on the liturgy’ are descriptive and unpretentious, and are an 
accurate commentary on what happens at Mass. They should be useful 
to teachers, who nevertheless will, one hopes, read the other Bene- 
dictines also. 

Father Crofts provides the solid theological argument which 
liturgical studies need, for the total account of the liturgy is that of 
man’s redemption through Christ, which the Mass exists to re-present. 
His carefully argued account of the classical theology of the Mass, 
fortified by an intelligent use of scriptural and patristic texts, is 
particularly welcome at a time when a deeper understanding of the 
Mass is increasingly recognized as the indispensable source of Christian 
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spirituality. The jubilee of Blessed Pius X’s motu proprio on the 
liturgy coincides most happily with the publication of these books, 
and their very diversity reflects the infinite wealth of the central act 


and fact of Catholic life. 
LE. 


EncusH Art (1100-1216). By T. S. R. Boase. (Oxford University 

Press; 37s. 6d.) 

This is the third volume to be published of the Oxford History of 
English Art and it is the one of the whole series that has been most 
eagerly waited for. It is well known that our knowledge of twelfth- 
century art in England is being revolutionized by recent research, yet 
so little of that research has been published. Dr Zarnecki’s book on 
twelfth-century English sculpture and Dr Pacht’s study on twelfth- 
century illumination are both still to appear, and so far there have been 
only rumours of their contents and it is a primary merit of this volume 
that it summarizes the results of such research and makes them perma- 
nently accessible. 1100-1216 is a far less satisfactory division than 
1150-1216 would have been. 

It would be so easy and so cheap to criticize Mr Boase’s achievement, 
handicapped by the limits he had set himself. His details are inevitably 
crowded and many of his conclusions have to be stated with provoca- 
tively little evidence, like his suggested dating of the sculptured slabs 
at Chichester and his passing reference to the Romsey bre inevitably 
also there are many problems like that of the Hardham wall paintings 
where his treatment is too cursory to suggest a first-hand knowledge 
of so vast a field. Mr Boase has synthesized the work of specialists 
—especially of those continental art-historians who came to England 
in the later 1930’s and who were to owe so much to him when he was 
Director of the Courtauld Institute. Behind his references to Sicily 
and to Byzantium surely lies Dr Demus, behind those to the Latin 
Kingdom of Jerusalem lies Dr Buchtal, behind many of his comments 
on illuminated MSS Dr Picht, behind many of the judgments on sculp- 
ture Dr Zarnecki. The section on architecture seems marked by the 
influence of M. Jean Bony. But the power to synthesize and to 
discriminate, the lucidity of style and é. impeccable taste, are those 
of Mr Boase, and through them he has achieved a volume which has 
been an ample justification of the whole series. 


GErRVASE MATHEW, O.P. 


ART AND THE REFORMATION. By C. G. Coulton. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press; $0s.) 
The fact that the Cambridge University Press should add a new 
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edition of Art and the Reformation to the list of its publications is 
primarily of interest as evidence that Dr Coulton’s influence still 
survives. For the study of medieval art history has been transformed 
since 1928 when Art and the Reformation was first published, and it had 
been written in 1923: even then it was a singularly old-fashioned book. 
Its central purpose would seem to have been to flog the already long- 
dead horse of Montalembert. The Syndics of the Press describe Dr 
Coulton in their blurb as ‘great as a medieval scholar and writer of 
history’. Surely he was neither. He was an érudit and not a savant. He 
failed as a medievalist because he saw the Middle Ages as a unit and 
failed to perceive changing, twisting emphases that altered with each 
generation and the complexity of national patterns within the inter- 
national framework. He failed as a writer of history because he could 
never attain the necessary objectivity and because he let his conclusions 
follow along the path of his preconceptions. Both these flaws are 
perhaps more apparent in Art and the Reformation than even in Five 
Centuries of Religion. And yet he had one great counterbalancing merit 
as a teacher and as a writer; he was so vividly interested in all that he 
taught and wrote that he could convey that interest to others. It is this 
that made him one of the most successful teachers of his generation. 
The loyalty that he inspired in his Cambridge pupils is perhaps the key 
to the re-publication of his long-dead study now. But it was a loyalty 
that was due not only to his great qualities as a tutor but to his own 
complete sincerity of purpose and his essentially attractive idiosyn- 
crasies. 
G.M. 


St Toomas More. By E. E. Reynolds. (Burns Oates; 25s.) 

Fr Bridgett’s classic Life of Blessed Thomas More first appeared in 
1891, and the last edition was in 1898. So thoroughly did he do his 
work that later writers have been able to add nothing of importance to 
his findings. Many of the sources that he used are now more accessible, 
but scarcely any new material has come to light. The Protestant 
picture of More as a ‘merciless bigot’ was completely shattered by 
recourse to contemporary records, and no later writers with any 
honesty or self-respect have dared to re-echo the old cry. Modern 
extremists, unable to discredit him, now claim him as a ‘half-Protestant’. 
Mr Trevor-Roper (in the New Statesman for December 5, 1953) has 
settled to his own satisfaction, without a shred of evidence, that 
More’s canonization was so long deferred because he was suspect at 
Rome. The present biography gives us all the relevant texts, but 
without the detailed defence of More against charges that were still 
believed in Bridgett’s day, but could not survive his scholarly refuta- 
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tion. The last chapter quietly disposes, by implication, of the quaint 
fancies of those who imagine that More was ever suspected of Protest- 
antism, but this chapter might well have been expanded. Scattered up 
and down our literature are references to More, which, if gathered 
together would show the continuity of his cu/tus and reputation. Thus 
the sturdy old recusant, William Blundell, wrote in his notebook about 
1660: 


A Colonel of Parliament told me that beyond the seas it is reported 
of England that it produced but one wise man in an age, and that 
the people gaze on him awhile as a monster, then cut off his head. 
‘So’, said he, ‘did they do by Sir Thomas More and the earl of 
Strafford.’ 


No greater praise can be given to this book than to say that it must 
now replace Fr Bridgett’s as the standard life of More. 


GopFREY ANSTRUTHER, O.P. 


In Sara’s TENTS. By Walter Starkie. (John Murray; 25s.) 

One of the most puzzling things in the history of pilgrimages is 
the devotion of the Gipsies to St Sara, the black servant of the Maries 
Salome and Jacobi, who is venerated by them in the crypt of the saint’s 
church at Les Saintes Maries de la Mer. The cult of these saints had 
been established for several centuries when the first Gipsies appeared 
in Western Europe, though the spurt given to it by the discovery of 
the holy women’s relics in 1448 coincides roughly with their entrance 
into France. Sara can therefore hardly be an Oriental figure imported 
into the West by the newcomers. Yet she has little place in the Christ- 
ian tradition and the Gipsies have made her their own, to such an ex- 
tent that the homages paid her are suspect in the eyes of ecclesiastical 
authority and, it would seem, tolerated only because it is impossible 
to prevent them. 

Professor Starkie goes as near explaining the mystery of her cult 
as is possible. His book is placed under the patronage of the swarthy 
virgin and the latter part of it contains a vivid account of the pilgrimage 
as he saw it in 1951, mingled with memories of earlier visits. But Sara's 
tents are not pitched only in the Camargue. The author finds them in 
the past and the present, in Spain and Hungary as well as Provence, and 
they are inhabited, not by types and anonyms, but by flesh-and-blood 
friends and acquaintances, with whom he is on terms of ‘thee and thou’ 
and whom he has known for many years and met, lost and met afresh 
in sundry lands. At least half the book is laid in Spain, and many pages 
are devoted to unravelling the perplexing relationship between native 
Spanish folklore and Gipsy importations, though even he confesses 
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that he is unable to ascertain the true origin of the name canto flamenco, 
Stern Hispanists frown on the art it denotes as something alien to the 
spirit of the Peninsula; but Professor Starkie seems to suggest that its 
sources may be Andalusian. 

“The Romanichals, with their imitative powers, once they had 
absorbed the Andalusian style, began to transform it in accordance 
with their own temperament. There was, moreover, in their 
singing, playing or dancing a barbaric strength and intensity of 
expression which their audiences missed in their own race.’ 
Speculation and history are constantly mingled with personal 

narrative and the medley procession of characters who pass through 
these pages leaves one breathless. Personal experiences are not by any 
means confined to encounters with the sons of Romany and at one 
stage the author recalls his difficulties when he was sent to a hostile 
country as Britain’s cultural ambassador at the most critical moment of 
the war. In fact, the work is an exhilarating mixture of autobiography, 
anthropology, musicology, dramatic presentation, short story and 
impressionist travel writing. With such varied ingredients, it is all the 
more admirable that the author never descends to the slipshod or the 


manereEae. C. M. GIRDLESTONE 


PLeasuRE OF Ruins. By Rose Macaulay. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson; 

255.) 

This book has the most extraordinary and, I may say, tantalizing 
fascination. One would scarcely have supposed that four hundred and 
fifty pages about nothing but ruins would hold one enthralled from 
beginning to end, with curiosity, astonishment, but chiefly an incessant 
excited questioning, for there are as many avenues to speculation here 
as there are colonnades of broken columns presented to us from all 
over the world. Even at the hand of Miss Rose Macaulay this seems a 
considerable feat. “To explore the various kinds of pleasure given to 
various people at various epochs by the spectacle of ruined buildings’ 
is her expressed aim; she adds a little later, ‘I fear this may seem to many 
a perverse book’. In pursuit of that pleasure and perversity, Miss 
Macaulay invites us, preserving meantime her own delightful civilized 
detachment, to contemplate ruin after ruin, without monotony, 
providing us with the comments of earlier visitors of different periods, 
intoxicated, mournful, complacent, banal, holding the whole thing 
together with her fine and witty prose, and supplying the reader by 
way of illustration with the charm of eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century engravings of ruins. 

It appears uniformly cultured and sober, and perhaps it is just per- 
versity to complain of this; but I am reminded of the Old Person of 
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Philae (not entirely impertinently, 1 hope, for you will come upon 
Philae here), and would almost call the writer ‘scroobious and wily’. 
It is all very well for her to take her place up a palm when the weather 
is calm and survey all the ruins of Philae, or Timgad, or Babylon, 
Xanadu, Troy, Baalbek, Ninfa, Persepolis, a kyrielle sufficient to set 
even a moderately sober head ringing. ‘A bad case of ruins to the head’, 
she would say drily as one is seized with a powerful spell, and so the 
reader has to keep trying to account for the enthusiasm felt while Miss 
Macaulay leads him on from one field of ruin to another, strewn with 
heaven knows what inchoate lumps of masonry and recumbent 
columns, while from this she conjures up visions which the modern 
mind can scarcely assimilate: oh, the roofs of silver and cedarwood, 
the bright marble pillars, the gold at the gates, the floors of mosaic, the 
pools and lemon groves and statuary! But Miss Macaulay’s eye is upon 
one. One must try to justify oneself. 

As she herself points out, it is partly the duality which is so striking, 
the past splendour and the present destruction. Not very often, I 
suppose, does the mind have the chance to wallow simultaneously in 
the Apollinische and the Dionysische. “Wallow’ is the right word, too, 
for this is the perfect book for reading in bed before sleep, whether one 
speculates intellectually on the Pre-Romanticism that comes out so 
clearly in the cerebral eighteenth century’s passion for ruins, or gluts 
one’s innate lust for iconoclasm by po ea what modern buildings 
one would love to ruin, or—most obscurely and perversely, though 
the author drops hints of such a thing—begins to see oneself in every 
ruin everywhere, the very image of the mortal state, of the theologian’s 
‘wounded splendour’ or the Shakespearean ‘O ruined piece of nature!’, 
and so feel oneself voluptuously and elegantly mouldering into those 
fragments of foundered porphyry and alabaster, those marble columns 
fallen, a limb here and a limb there in the dissolution of impending 
sleep, the broken architrave of the mind ruined in the disorder of 
dreams, while slumber and oblivion wait for one’s own inspirited 
architecture, briefly or for ever. 

It seems impossible to keep the rhapsodical out. Confess the pervers- 
ity then, but enjoy the pleasure, for the book is well named: it is 
pleasure all the way through. ey 


Ruvitre. By Martin Turnell; Ernst JUNcER, A WRITER OF OuR TIME. 
By J. P. Stern; Sartre, Romantic Reaust. By Iris Murdoch; 
Mistrat. By Rob Lyle. (Studies in Modern European Literature and 
Thought). (Bowes and Bowes; 6s. each.) 

This remarkable series keeps well up to its high standards with 
discerning essays on Riviére and Jiinger. Mr Turnell dwells on Riviére’s 
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early debt to Gide, a discipleship which made it a hard struggle for 
him to accept the notions of good and evil and moral effort imposed by 
the Church. ‘I cannot wish myself different. I feel too much surprise, 
too much delight, too much interest in every feeling that comes to me. 
I do not think about its quality or its value. . . . It is there and that is 
enough.” This attitude, which shocked Claudel, leads Mr Turnell to 
cast doubt on the value of Riviére’s pragmatic defence of the faith and 
his largely autobiographical novels. But his passionate distrust of 
systems was justified in the ‘finesse and intellectual suppleness’ of his 
criticism; he did more than anyone to establish the view of Racine asa 
Den who excelled in displaying ‘the pure or direct contact between 
eelings’ and his classical conception of literature as ‘an amusement for 
decent folk’ helped to clear a field for criticism as an independent 
discipline. 

The cool penetrating acerbity of Mr Stern’s fifty pages on the 
theorist of ‘total mobilisation’ reveals a critical mind of unusual 
temper and range. Jiinger began life as a youthful commander of 
shock-troops in the first war, wrote excellent descriptions of war in 
The Storm of Steel (1920) and, after indulging in technocratic theories 
(c. 1930) and skirting the fringe of Nazism, emerged in 1945 as a 
figure in international belles-lettres and an idol of impressionable 
youth. Mr Stern’s assessment of his philosophic and stylistic preten- 
tions confirms what Riviére wrote in 1918 on the néant intérieur and 
sheer insensibility of many Germans. His judgment on contemporary 
German: ‘a language replete with grossness, pretentiousness and 
abstraction’ depends on his definition of abstraction as a ‘defection 
from live experience’. He enquires as to why contempt, rather than 
hatred or pain, should be so frequently expressed in writers of our 
time, and finds the answer in the failure to respond fully to ‘the living 
detail of divine creation’. 

Miss Murdoch writes as a philosopher rather than a literary critic; 
she occasionally voices a doubt about the value to literature of Sartre's 
objectivity and up-to-date omniscience, but she is too much pre- 
occupied with the beauties of phenomenological thinking to press this 
point home. Mr Lyle approaches Mistral more as worshipper than 
critic; he does not find it absurd to describe a bulky dialect dictionary as 
‘a triple mystery of love, patriotism and genius’. We wonder why 
Mistral addressed his ‘shepherds and farm-hands’ in a language more 
intelligible in the philological seminars of Germany than under the 
mulberry-trees of Provence, and long to ask just how his idealised 
peasantry differs from those ‘stylised heraldic beasts’, the worker- 
soldier-technocrats of Ernst Jiinger. But on these topics Mr Lyle will 
not be drawn. 

C. A. Rosson 
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Tus Basitica oF St Peter. By Paul Letarouilly. (Tiranti; 25s.) 

The measured drawings of Paul Letarouilly are at once a standard 
item in the cultural baggage of the later nineteenth century and a 
monument, in the strict sense of the word, of Renaissance beliefs and 
perceptions. Original copies of “La Basilique de Saint Pierre’—their 
pages suspiciously fresh and clean and their spines revealingly rotten— 
are certainly to be found in the bottom shelves of most older Catholic 
libraries. As visual records of architectural performance, measured 
drawings have one great drawback in that the contour of the smailest 
feature must be given approximately equal weight with that of the 
largest. The result therefore is a lace-like tour-de-force which has a 
compelling charm of its own but which grossly belies the effect of the 
building delineated. 

But in order to appreciate measured drawing—and indeed in order 
to appreciate the architectural system which called it into being—it is 
important to remember that a building was conceived as a thing of 
the mind, as a complete whole which had been devised down to its 
smallest details and which was in some measure independent of the 
materials it was made of and the uses to which it was put. It will be 
seen that a measured drawing does capture more of the essence of this 
kind of thing than appearances might suggest. 

This well produced and defiant little book gives a copious record of 
the present basilica, but also ventures daring reconstructions of the 
buildings which have occupied the site before and records the many 
projects for the Renaissance basilica which were never carried out. 
These last are encouraging to the devout Catholic: for they show him 
Providence at work preventing the completion of the new church 
until such time as technique could rise adequately to the occasion. 


LANCE WRIGHT 


Tue Wincep Lire. A Portrait of Antoine de Saint-Exupéry. By 
Richard Rumbold and Lady Margaret Stewart. (Weidenfeld and 
Nicholson; 16s.) 

Confined, as most of us are, to lives that are deadened by the mono- 
tony of safety, the career and personality of Antoine de sence, 2 
makes an obvious appeal. He played with life. The fantasies whic 
most people, sufficiently alive to invent them, are forced to renounce 
at sixteen, he was able to retain almost until the day of his mysterious 
disappearance on a flight in the summer of 1944. His myths about the 
nee which he made in his own engaging if not impeccable image, 
were always spared the criticism of the na ote experience of mere 
land-lubbers through his engagement in a life of action which led him 
miles above the trees and houses into the unexplored dimension of the 
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air. His own writing occupies a prominent and distinguished place in 
the literature of the new age of flight, and has communicated to people 
living in the lonely agglomerations of large cities a sense of the possi- 
bilities both of solitude and community in the older and more religious 
meaning of those terms. 

The authors of this biography have let the story move at the ex- 
hilarating pace which Saint-Exupéry himself set, and with great tact 
have avoided a chapter either on the significance of Saint-Exupéry or 
his philosophy. They manage to make what comment seems called for 
briefly and pertinently as the narrative proceeds. Saint-Exupéry kept 
to the last that gift of insight which is characteristic of sensitive and 
intelligent children, but his inability to carry it over into a genuine 
spiritual maturity was clearly imposing its strain during his last years 
when, for purely physical reasons, the escape of astounding feats was 
gradually denied him, and he was forced to live more with himself and 
with his fellow men, not just at their best, but also at their worst. He 
had idealized those moments of communion between men in common 
hardship or difficulty which come like a purification to the spirit and, 
with T. E. Lawrence whom he so frequently recalls, had declared that 
he had chosen his barrack-room existence as the nearest modern 
alternative to entering a monastery. Yet he could write too: ‘A camp. 
Three to a room (this gregarious life is the heaviest sacrifice in the 
world for me).’ The element of egotism in The Little Prince (for it was 
undoubtedly a self-portrait) could never quite be persuaded to yield 
to the concrete situation. “All his writings are shot through with a 
spirit of worship and veneration particularly for man and the divinity 
within him; on the other hand they turn a blind eye to the problem of 
evil and the doctrine of the Fall. It may be that he could never accept 
original sin. . . .’ This is the crucial observation. Christianity would 
scarcely have altered the condition of sacrifice in his human relations 
but would have given it a point of which Saint-Exupéry was well 
aware, but could never quite find. As the authors of this book suggest, 
this failure to find the point gave both to his life and to his last writing 
‘a sense of pathos rather than tragedy, of discomfort and anti-climax 
rather than Seas” Yet let it not be thought that this is a patronizing 
study. It is simply that it combines a warm and complete sympathy 
with level-headed disinterestedness of a kind whose rarity explains why 
a true friend is said to be one in a thousand. 

AELRED SQUIRE, O.P. 


Wuat Law anp Letter Kitt. The Spiritual Teaching of Fr Francis 
Devas, s.J. Edited by Fr Philip Caraman, s.j. (Burns Oates; 10s. 6d.) 
It must be a matter for gratitude that in our time the Society of 
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Jesus has given to English Catholic life priests of such immense sym- 


pathy and discernment as Fr Robert Steuart and Fr Francis Devas. 
We must be equally grateful that their memory has been perpetuated 
by the editing of their spiritual conferences; those of Fr Steuart in 
Fr Martindale's Two Voices, and now those of Fr Devas in Fr Caraman’s 
admirably arranged book. Fr Devas was well-known for his editing of 
Fr Considine’s Words of Encouragement, and this could well be the 
title of his own spiritual teaching, for he had an extraordinary aware- 
ness of the real problems of men and women. He was never content 
with the formal reiteration of ‘spirituality’: rather did he penetrate to 
the individual’s need, and with shrewdness and absolute confidence 
show how exactly that need could only be ultimately met by the love of 
God. One feels with Fr Devas that he understands in advance: he is 
never surprised, for he has long ago learned how infinitely various is 
the human situation—and no part of it without its providential meaning. 

Fr Caraman has prefaced his selections with a too brief memoir 
of Fr Devas, but it tells us enough to illuminate his teaching. Plainly 
the doctrine was the man, and every page reflects his generosity of 
mind, his humour and his single confidence in God’s mercy. His 
wisdom should be of special help to those who feel themselves to be 
outside the ordinary fidelities of Catholic life. ‘If God never despairs, 
we must never despair of even the worst sinners. They are not finished, 
and done with until our Lord’s patience is exhausted, and, though that 
patience does come to an end, it is inexhaustible as long as they live.’ 
Again, ‘Our Lord does not in the least shrink from helping poor 
people and sinners at the expense of the good’. But there is scarcely a 
sentence that is not quotable for its charitable wisdom. It is a book + te 
can be recommended without reserve, and not least for its elegant 
appearance: its very looks declare that the spiritual life is not meant to 
be depressing. LE 


Tue Hanp Press. By H. D. C. Pepler. (Ditchling Press; 9s. 6d.) 
There could be no better memorial to Hilary Pepler than the 
reprinting of his book on the Hand Press, originally itself set and printed 
by hand at St Dominic’s Press. The new edition is enriched by a 
frontispiece of Sir Frank Brangwyn’s portrait of Hilary Pepler and it 
includes facsimile reproductions of the original illustrations (includin; 
such joys as David Jones’ engraving of “The Printer’s Devil at work 
and Desmond Chute’s engraving of St Dominic). The essay was first 
written for the Chicago Society of Typographic Arts in 1934, and, 
quite apart from its interest as an apologia for a craft which St Dominic’s 
Press did so much to adorn, it is a delightful piece of incidental auto- 
biography. Perhaps some of the hopes of the earlier Ditchling days 
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must seem nostalgic now, but their value remains as a reminder of an 
integrity and grace which our own time sadly lacks. The Ditchling 
Press has provided a handsome record of Hilary Pepler’s achievement 
as a printer—and as a person, too. He was associated in so many ways 
with the fortunes of BLACKFRriaRs that it is a special pleasure to commend 
this book. 


NOTICES 


Tue Hoty Foor (André Deutsch, 9s. 6d.) is an altogether charming 
novel by Robert Romanis which tells of the finding of a strange relic 
in a south Italian village and of the extraordinary happenings that 
followed. It is set in the middle ages, but so direct is Mr Romanis’ 
writing and so affectionate his understanding of Italian character 
(unchanging as one must suppose it to be) that one is never aware of 
‘period’ or patronage. He writes from within the situation and with 
the complete conviction that comes from real sympathy—and wit. 


My Latin-American Diary (Falcon Press, 7s. 6d.) is the brief 
record of a lecture tour made by André Maurois to Brazil, Argentina, 
Chile, Peru and Colombia. It is full of shrewd observations, though the 
statement that ‘all the luxury products here [Buenos Aires] seem to be 
English’ is certainly no longer true. M. Maurois is preoccupied with the 
roblem of making French culture better known in Latin America and 
he has to regret some of the effects of the continent’s new nationalism. 
Mr G. S. Fraser, in a most interesting foreword (which gives indeed a 
much better general picture than does M. Maurois’ telegraphese), 
rightly points out that ‘all generalizations about South America . . . 
are likely to contain more falsity than truth—except possibly the 
generalization that though it is a civilized continent, with its own 
extremely interesting culture, both that civilization and culture are 
still, much more than in Europe or the United States, in the process of 
taking shape’. 
Tue WEBSTER PLass COLLECTION OF AFRICAN ART is now on loan to 
the British Museum, and an illustrated catalogue (published by the 
Trustees), prepared by Mr William Fagg, Assistant Keeper in the 
Department of Ethnography, is a handsome record of a very fine collec- 
tion. Mr Fagg’s introduction insists on the importance of relating 
African art to the philosophy it reflects and so of arriving at a positive 
conception of the differences between the European and the African 
traditions of art. 


Tue Basis of St THomas’s Mysticism, by Conrad Pepler, o.p., is 
the latest of the London Aquinas Society’s Lectures to be published 
(Blackfriars Publications, 2s.). 





